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FROM THE NEW YORK MIRROR. 

THE MURDERER—rounpep ow Pact. 
Mr. Townsend having acquired, by persevering 
industry, a fortune sufficiently ample, retired from 
mercantile pursuits, and settled with his family 
(consisting of himself, wife, daughter, and son,) in 
the village of Clifton, which was about the distance 
of two miles from the principal city of the state.— 
As is usual in such places, wealth entitled the pos- 
sessor to respect from the inhabitants, and the com- 
pany of the family of Mr. Townsend was courted 
by families of the like distinction with his own.— 
Fond of society, he gladly accepted the offers of in- 
timacy, as it would relieve him from the tedious 
dullness of a retired life. His son, who at this time 
had reached the bloom of youth, readily gained him- 
self acquaintances, and became the sole companion 
of Charles Grant, whose father inherited a paternal 
mansion, situated but a few yards from the dwel- 
ling of Mr. Townsend. Youth, gay and cheerful, 
delights in the company of those who are its equals 
in years, and who, by a natural affinity, will parti- 
cipate in the same pleasures, and Edmund and 
Charles, of somewhat similar dispositions, employ- 
edthe greater part of their time in pursuing the 
rabbit to its borough—in bringing to the ground 
the pheasant, as it rose from its covert—or in chas- 
ing the wild duck, as it flitted across the lake. 

Charles, being possessed of a fortune equal to 
that of his friend, was introduced by Edmund to 
his sister Maria. As first appearances generally 
impress our minds with feclings of esteem or dis- 
like, Charles, being prepossessing in his manners, 
by a diffidence blended with a due proportion of 
confidence, won the affections of Maria: charmed 
no less with the beauties of her person than the 
graces of her conversation, he remitted the pur- 
suits of the field, and devoted his attention to his 
heart’s idol. The parents of Maria, whose happi- 
ness centered in that of their daughter, perceived 
no more in the intimacy of the young couple than 
the mere fondnesss of friendship : but the keener 
eyes of some discerning persons in the village be- 
held the solitary walks, the downcast eyes, the blush- 
ing cheek, and other concomitante of the tender 
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passion, with no small degree of concern ; and the 
knowing bodies, in prophetic voices, with all the 
significant nods, impressive gestures, and serious 
countenances, that usually precede, attend, and 


follow a solemn prediction, pronounced ‘a match.”’ | 


Indeed, their prophecies were true, for Charles and 
Maria felt the glowing flame within their bosoms, 
esteem had grown into attachment, and attachment 
had ripened into love. 

The parents of Maria, at length advised of the 
fact, expressed their disapprobation of her choice, 
and reasoned with her on the subject: her female 
companions, her most intimate and affectionate 
friends, used every effcrt to dissuade her from her 
settled purpose : but every attempt was useless ; 
she loved, and firmly believed that Charles enter- 
tained the same degreee of affection for her. ‘* My 
happiness,” 
complete.” This last argument entirely overcame 
the prejudices and opposition of her parents, and 
their consent was given. 

The day previous to the intended nuptials, 
Charles received a note. The hand-writing of the 
superscription was unknown to him. He trembling- 
ly broke the seal, and read the following : 


* Dear Charles—On the receipt of this, you will | yer expected to be realized. 


instantly repair to the shaded walks: I have news 
of a peculiar nature to communicate. Enmunp.’ 

He hastily arrayed himself, and departed to seek 
his friend : he found him pacing the ground, appa- 
rently in deep thought, and interrogated him as to 
the peculiar news, on account of which he had 
been so urgent in his short letter. 

‘ Charles,’ said Edmund, ‘my parents have ap- 


proved of you, and you have pledged your vows of | 


constancy and love to Maria: she is an only daugh- 
ter, and consequently an only sister ; I love her, and 
know your dispesition ; she is a tender plant, and 
must be cherished—fondly cherished,’ 

*Can you doubt the kindness, the love I bear 
her? replied Charles, somewhat offended at his 
sentiments. 

* You know full well,’ answered Edmund, ‘that 
you are apt to be led away by suspicions, and I there- 
fore caution you to beware of giving credence to 
any reports until you shall have traced them to their 
sources, and discovered their truth or falsity. 1 am 
about to set sail for foreign shores : I leave my sis- 
ter to you as her protector—her husband : be affec- 
tionate to her—but, should you prove a villain, be- 
ware of a brother’s vengeance !’ 

They had reached the end of the walk, and Ed- 
mund, abruptly quitting the side of the astonished 
Charles, left him motionless : a crimson hue over- 
spread his features, and his eyes flashed with indig- 
nation; but soon regaining his composure, he ex- 
claimed ‘It is her brother, and therefore 1 pardon 
him ;’ and, retracing his steps, pondered as he pro- 
ceeded on the strange and (to him) inexplicable 
conduct of Edmund. 

It may, perhaps, be necessary to account for this 
uncommon manner of Edmund. Among the pre- 
vious companions of Charles, he had noticed one 





—— 
who had insinuated himself into his fav@r, and gain 
ed so complete an ascendency over him as to rende? 
him compliant to his desires, and who, by his subtle 
reasoning, had gained him over to assent to his opi- 
nions On various matters. Edmund beheld, wit! 
feelings of contempt, the subjection of Gharles, anc 
warned his sister of the danger in being united to 
one of so mean a disposition : but love, blind to th: 
faults imputed to the object of its affection, rejects 
repeated cautionsfand firmly withstands all opposi 
tion to its desired end. Unable to convince her of 
the truth of his assertion, Edmund !eft his sister, 
and penned the short request for a meeting, the re 


| sult of which is already known. 


The next aty Maria accompanied Charles to the 
altar, and as “tke priest pronounced a blessing, sh 


| turned her mild blue eyes, beaming with tender 


she repeated, “with him would be | 








ness, upon her husband, and the expression of joy 
in those glistening orbs seemed to say, “ We shail 
be happy!’ The nuptials were celebrated with a 
due regard to their stations in life; the wedded 
pair received the congratulations of their friends, 
and the tear would involuntarily fall from the eyes 
of some as they earnestly wished that joy might 


follow them through life—an anticipation they ne- 


For two years they lived together in the enjoys 
ment of mutual affection : one lovely infant blessed 
their union, and the mother’s tenderness was di 


rected to its care. About this time Charles would 
requently absent himself from home, and his pe 
frequently I 
riods of absence were attributed to business ;—b 


the time that elapsed between his departure and re 
turn was spent by Maria in doubtful anxiety. Re 
turning home one night at a late hour, he beheld 
her seated on a sofa: her infant was reposing, in 
soft and peaceful quietude, upon her bosom, and 
she, wearied with continued watching, had fallen 
into a gentle sleep ; avolume shie had been reading 
was still in her hand, and remained open at the fol 


lowing passage : 
§ 


** Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of Paradise that has survived the Fall! 

Thou art the nurse of Virtue ; in thine arms 
She smiles—appearing, as in truth she is, 
Hfeaven-born, and destin’d to the skies again. 
Thou art not known where Pleasure is adored— 
That ruling goddess with the zoneless waist, 
And wand’ring eyes, still leaning on the arm 
Of Novelty, her fickle, frail support ; 

For thou art meek and constant, hating change 
And finding, in the calm of truth-tied love, 
Joys that her stormy raptures never yield. 
Forsaking thee, what shipwreck have we made 
Of honour, dignity, and fair renown ?” 


© Too true !’ exclaimed the incautious Charles, as 
he leaned over her, and his eyes rested on the pa: 


sage—‘alas ! " 


too true! 
‘The vehement tone of voice in which he uttered 
this exclamation aroused the slumbering Maria 
*Charles—is it you? the sight of you gladdens 
my heart.’ 
‘ Deceitful woman ! your protestations are false 
and I detest a hypocrite,’ replied he, at the same 
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time repulsing her arms, which were spread out to 
welcome him, 

* Unkindness, Charles !--I could have endured all 
but this—this from you too!’ Her tears began to 
flow, and her violent sobbings bespoke the deep 
anguish of her heart. She retired, but not to rest. 
Sleep was a stranger to her eye-lids : the harsh tone 
of her husband’s voice, his disbelief, and even open 
denial of her love, deprived her soul of rest. 

As day succeeded day, her afflictions increased, 
her kindness was doubled, her tenderness and con- 
stant attentions were declared to spring from any 
other source than that of pure, disinterested afiec” 
tion ; insult followed upon insult, which she bore 
with meek resignation ; and hefpatient endurance 
of his unkindness Charles construed into an ac- 
xnowledgement of her guilt. Ina fit of frenzied 
desperation, he raised his hand—it fell--and he who 
had sworn to cherish and protect, and whose duty it 

was to have shielded her from ex ry assault, be- 
mame himself the vile aggressor, ,acria breathed 
to no one her misfortunes, and always endeavoured 
in public to wear a cheerful countenance ; but the 
gaiety she assumed was forced, and when in pri- 
vate, secluded from the ken of mortal eye, the ago- 
izing sigh, the secret and solitary tear, 

* Showed how the mother’s heart was riven.’ 

\t such times she expericnced the beneficial effects 
it that holyreligion whose precepts her pious mother 
rad ear.y instilled into her mind. She poured out 
her sorrows before Him who knoweth the heart, 
and rose refreshed, gifted with a disposition still 
more patient, and sustained by the consciousness of 
her own rectitude. Her unhappy condition, how- 
ver, did not remain long unknown. 

A female friend, affectionately beloved by Maria, 
once broke in upon her retirement. The-paleness 

of her cheek, and the melancholy brooding on her 
brow, did not escape her observation. She inquir- 
ed the cause of her sadness, but was unable to as- 
certain what she considered the truth. Through 
the medium of a letter she instantly communicated 
her fears to the parents of Maria. Edmund having 
arrived from sea, and hearing of the surmises of this 
lady, believed them to be true: he immediately 
mounted his horse, and rode with speed to the 
dwelling of his sister. Having arrived, he dismissed 
his steed to the care of a servant, and with eager 
haste approached the door. The servant denied 
him admittance: violently pushing him aside, he 
rushed up the stairs--advanced to the drawing room 
--the door was fastened : he demanded an entrance, 
but received no answer, he applied his foot: the 
door flew open, and Maria was discovered weeping. 

‘In tears sister ’—and where is the wretch who 
jares harm you ”? 

‘He is here,’ replied Charles, advancing from be- 
hind a screen: ‘but, sir, why is this intrusion into 
my dwelling, and why do the tears of my wife con- 
-ern you ” 

‘Why? The greatest reason: Tam her brother.’ 

* And am not I,’ replied Charles, ‘her husband ” 

‘Disgrace not the name by such an ill-timed ap- 
plication,’ exclaimed Edmund. ‘If you were her 

husband, you would act the busband’s part in chas- 
ing those tears from her cheeks.’ 


‘ Do you pretend to dictate to me, sir, and that, 
too, beneath my own roof ” 
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‘Here or elsewhere, he that injures my sister 
meets with the merited reward from my hands.’ 

During this latter reply, Maria had fainted, and 
Edmund, placing her on the sofa, called the ser- 
vants to aid in restoring her to consciousness. 

We will now endeavour to explain the reasons 
that influenced Charles in his ill-treatment of Maria. 
He had still associated himself with the person 
against whom Edmund entertained the most bitter 
dislike, and, led on step by step, became so com- 
pletely enchanted by the seductive graces and sy- 
ren charms of vice, as to devote himself, during his 
absence from Maria, to games of hazard. His wily 
and deceitful companion, taking advantage of the 
earnestness with which Charles engaged himself at 
play, at first lost petty sums, in order that Charles, 
pleased with his run of luck, might be tempted to 
stake a large amount. He, elated by his suc- 
cess, and blind to the snare laid for him, staked 
larger and larger sums, of which he was strip- 
ped by the adroit and skilful management of his 
To soothe his irritated mind, 
and retain his favor, he proposed to Charles to 
drown the remembrance of his losses in the intoxi- 


vicious companion. 


cating bowl ; and when he was overpowered by the 
frequent and heavy draughts, he assailed the repu- 
Conscious of his own ascendancy, 
and of the weakness of Charles, he cantinually har- 
So fre- 


quent were his assertions of her guilt, so pitiful the 


tation of Maria. 
rassed him with stories of her inconstancy,. 
tone in which he expressed them, and so serious his 


became jealous, treated Maria with coolness, and 
absented himself from home for a greater length of 
time. When he returned that night, on which it 
held the passage she had been reading wet with 
tears, and the expressions of his false friend recur- 
ring to his mind, in the heat of passion he exclaim- 
ed, * Tuo true, alas! too true !” 

We will now return to Maria. When she again 
breathed, casting her eyes around, she beheld her 














brother, and, seizing his arm, earnest!y entreated 
him to meditate no injury against Charles—‘ For re- 
member he is my husband, and ‘thou shalt do no 
murder.’ ’ 

‘Maria, dear Maria, compose yourself: every 
thing shall be done to our mutual satisfaction.’ 

Having thus replied, Edmund quitted the room, 
remounted his horse, and retraced, with all possible 
haste, his way homewards. On alighting, be ac- 
quainted his parents with the unhappy condition of 
Maria, and urged her instant removal. Measures 
were taken, and sie was reconducted to her pater- 
nal home. 

Charles was absent at this time, but learning from 
his companion of her departure, and aided by his 
advice, he hurried to her father, demanded his wife, 
and threatened, in case of a refusal, her instant 
death. Receiving, in answer to his demand, a firm 
denial, he departed, and as he was pursuing his 
way, which led through a small wood, was inter- 
rupted by the appearance of Edmund. 

* Well met. I told you he that wronged my sister 
should receive a just reward. I have waited for 





| you. Take this pistol—it is loaded: choose your 
' . ” 
| distance, and”— 





' no one there, he went from room to room. 
manner, that Charles, deceived by his feigned pity, | 


has been pelated he discovered Maria aslcep, he be- | 


| 








| tempted to detain or pursue him. 


serene. 

‘Sir, your chalienge is rather unexpected : there 
are none to.second us.” 

*So much,the better,’ replied Edmund. ‘ But 
come—it is usdless to parley : mark the spot.’ 

The ground was paced; they stationed them- 
selvcs at twelve paces distant from each other ; each 
raised his arm, but Edmund pulled the trigger with 
a steady hand, and Charles fell wounded. The re- 
port attracted to the spot his friend, who was loi- 
tering about, awaiting his return: he raised him, 
and bore him to his residence. Edmund, when he 
saw him fall, imagining his ball had taken effect, 
fled, and again set sail for foreign lands. For a 
length of time Charles suffered greatly, but, by the 
skill of an eminent surgeon, the ball was extracted, 
and he relieved of pain. 

When he recovered from the effects of this ren 
contre, being informed by his never failing oracle 
of the flight of his bitter antagonist, he again per- 
sisted in claiming his wife, but met with an answer 
and denial ike the previous ones. The father of 
Maria was called by business to a distant part of the 
country. ‘This wished-for intelligence was commu- 
nicated to Charles, who, having formed his plans, 
immediately set off for his dwelling. He was per 
ceived approaching, and Maria secreted herself, to 
escape his vengeance. He advanced, and request- 
ed to see his wife, and was told she had gone to vi- 
sita neighbor. Thrusting aside the boy, he enter 
ed the house, and opened the parlour door: seeing 
Press 
ing against one door, it resisted his attempts : urg 
ed by madness he burst it open: Maria rushed out— 
he pursued. As she reached the door leading to 
the garden, he seized her: she shrieked loudly fo: 
mercy, but her cries were unheeded—for the dag 
ger was plunged up to its hilt in her breast. In her 
haste to escape his fury, her auburn tresses became 
Joose : encircling his hand in them, he dragged her 
from the piazza to the hall; and as her dying eyes 
were turned upon him, and she was breathing out, 
* Charles—pardon—heaven—forgive !’—his dagger 
once more pierced her heart! Her mother, imme- 
diately on his entrance, ran to the neighbors for as 
sistance, and when she returned, found him gazing, 
with a wild expression of countenance, upon her 
lifelesscorpse, and her infant smilingly playing with 
the flowing ringlets of its mother. The sight was 
too awful for her to sustain : nature sickened at the 
appalling spectacle, and she sunk in a swoon beside 
the body of her murdered daughter. 

Charles was still gazing on the scene, when seve- 
ral neighbors entered. 
the rest, seeing him with a dagger yet in his hand 
advanced towards him; but, hastily drawing a pis 


One, more resolute than 


tol from his bosom, he presented it to the breast of 
the person. This was an unexpected interruption 

Charles passed through the crowd, and none at- 
News of the 
sad catastrophe having reached the officers of jus- 
tice, they set out to apprehend the guilty murderer 
Seeing him returning, they concealed themselves 
in an underwood, and awaited the time of his pass- 
ing by; as hereached the spot opposite to their con- 
cealment, they sprung forth, seized and bound him, 
and conveyed him to the jail of the city. 

The body of Maxid.was followed to the tomb by 
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a numerous train of weeping friends. The sound 
of the tolling bell fell upon the ear, and added to 
the solemnity of the mournful scene. Charles arose 
from his seat, and approached to the grated window. 

“he procession was passing, and the eyes of every 





person,save the afflicted parent,were turned towards 
the place of his confinement. He saw, but not un- 
moved, the coffin which contained one who was 
once his only delight. The thouglits of her kind- 
ness rushed upon his maddening brain : the return 
for all her tenderness and affection appeared so gla- 
ringly base, ungrateful, and heinous, that tears roll- 
ec down his hollow cheeks, and he retired from 
the window. Having arrived at the place of inter- 
ment, the body was deposited in the grave, and as 
the true, but awful words, ‘dust to dust, ashes to 
ashes,” were uttered, the hollow echo of the clay, 
as it fell upon the lid of the coffin, startled the 
mourners, and warned them that they too must 
300n mingle with their kindred dust. 

The day of the trial of Charles was drawing near. 
His friends had access to him, and on the morning 
on which he was to be arraigned at the bar, his for- 
mer companion visited him. Charles was pacing the 
apartment, and ruminating on his wretched fate, 
when the unlocking of the bolts, and the creaking 
of the hinges, announced the arrival of some per- 
son. He turned, and saw him who had been the 
chief cause of his ruin. Inflamed with anger, 
he sprung forward, and, catching his victim by the 
throat, exclaimed, ‘ Villain, thy race isrun!? He 
struggled hard to escape the fury of his grasp, but 
lis efforts to release himself caused Charles to fas- 
ten his hands still stronger around his throat ; his 

ountenance became distorted, his eyes rolled in 
fire nzy, his frame became exhausted, and Charles 
relaxing his grasp, his body fell lifeless upon the 
noor. 

The court-room was crowded, and word was gi- 
ven “to bring forth the prisoner ;” the officers de- 
parted and returned with intelligence of his having 
.nticipated the judgment of the laws. It appeared 
that he had taken the handkerchief from the neck 
of his strangled cempanion, and fastened it to one 
supposed to have been in his possession : throwing 
one end around a beam, he had tied the other around 
his own neck, and, sinking on his knees, thus end- 
eda life that might have been spent in peace, had 
he but resisted temptation, and fortified his mind 
egainst the enchanting, but deceitful and destruc- 
tive embraces of vice. 





THE DESERTERS. 
found among the letters of Mr. Mason, Secretary to 
the Duke of Cumberland. 

There were in the regiment two young 
soldiers above the common level, both from the 
same place, a small town in Lancastershire, and 
cach had made friendship for the other. They had 
enlisted together through different motives—they 
marched together, and were inhabitants of the same 
tent. One, whom I shall call the lever, had enroll- 
ed his name through an uneasiness from his being 
disappointed in what he thought all his happiness 
was centered, the marrying of a sweet girl of his 
own town, by whom he was much beloved. Her 
relations were inexorable, and bis hopes in vain.— 
The other, a lad of spirit, believing the soldier’s life 





. 








as fine as the recruiting officer had described it, 
willing to see wars, accompany his friend and serve 
his country, likewise accepted the King’s picture ; 
and was called the volunteer. He was the only son 
of his mother, and she a widow—she was much 
grieved at this step, which he had taken without 
her privity or consent—but being in an easy situa- 
tion and not wanting his assistance for her support, 
she lamented only through her affection for him.— 
The widow sent forth her son with tears and bless- 
ings, the maid eyed her lover from a distant window 
(a nearer approach not being permitted) and beat 
time to his steps with her heart, till he was out of 
sight, and then sent her sou) after him in a deep 
fetched sigh. They had not been long in camp, 
before the volunteer had woful proof of the wide 
difference between the ideal gentleman and sol- 
dier, which he had dressed up in his imagination, 
and the miserable half starved feod for powder.— 
As for the lover, he was insensible to the hardship 
of the body—the agitation of his mind absorbed his 
whole attention—in vain he had endeavored to fly 
from the object of his love: he had brought away 


his person only, leaving his thoughts and his heart 


behind him; and was as absent from himself in 
the noise and bustle of the day, as in a silent mid- 
night watch, or when stretched upon his bed at 
night. ‘They communicated their situation to each 
other, and took the fatal resolution to desert. Thus 
winged by love, and urged by fear, the hills of Scot- 
land flew from their heels, and they had arrived at 
a village within a mile of their own town, when they 
were overtaken by a horse pursuit, and reconduct- 
ed to their camp. A court martial was held and 
they were condemned ¢o die ; but the General or- 
dered, as is usual in such cases, that they should 
cast lots, and only one of them should Stiffer. At 
the appointed time the ring was formed, the drum 
placed in the centre, with box and dice upon its 


_head, and the delinquents made to enter. The hor- 


rors which sat brooding on their souls the preced- 
ing night, and were now overwhelming them at the 
awful crisis, were strongly painted, in their wan and 
pallid countenances, ‘heir friendship was real and 
sincere, but not of that fabulous and heroic kind as 
to wish to die for each other; each wished to live, 
and each was disquieted at the thought that his own 
safety must be built on the destruction of his friend. 
They alternately requested each other to begin.— 
The lover looked attentively at the little instru- 
ments of life or death, took them in his trembling 
hand, and quickly laid them down. ‘The officer 
was obliged to interpose and commanded the vo- 
lunteer to throw ; he lifted bis box in his right hand, 
then shifted into the left ; and gave it to his right 
again, and as if ashamed of weakness or superstition 
cast his eye upwards for a moment, and was in the 
act to throw, when the shrieks of female sorrow 
struck his ear, and in burst, from an opposite part 
of the circle, the widow and the maid; their hair 
dishevelled, and their garments by travelling soiled 
and torn. 

What a sight was this!) The mother and the son 
on one side of the drum, and the maid and the lover 
on the other. ‘The first transports of their frantic 
joy at finding them alive were soon abated by the 
dreadful uncertainty of what must follow. The of- 


ficer was a maa who did not hurry the volunteerto | 
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throw. He put his hand to the box of his own ac 
cord. His mother fell prostrate upon the earth, as 
did also the maid, and both with equal constancy 
and fervor poured forth their different prayers. He 
threw—nine! A gleam of imperfect joy lighted 
upon the shore, she had seen her son shipwrecked, 
buffeting the waves, when presently he gains a raft: 
and is paddling to shore, and already she thinks to 
feel his fond embrace, but still anxious, lest eveu 
yet some envious billow should snatch him for eve: 
from her eves. Mean while the lovers, giving up all 
for lost, were locked in cach other’s arms, and en 
tre: ted to be killed thus together on the spot. She 
was held from her lover by force. He advanced to 
wards the drum. =. much the same air as he would 
have ascended the laader for his execution, He 
threw—ten! The maid sprang from the ground 
as if she woud leap to heaven; he caught her in 
his arms ; they fainted on each other’s neck, and 
recovered only to faint again. The volunteer was 
the least affected of the four, and all his attention 
was employed about his mother, whose head was 
on his lap, but she was insensible to his care. Soon 
after the women had rushed into the ring, an office: 
had ran to the Duke’s tent to inform him of the un 
coz non tenderness of the scene. He accompani 
ed the officer to the spot, and standing behind the 
first rank, had been an unobserved spectator of the 
whole transaction. Ue could hold no longer, he 
came into the circle, and raised the widow, echoing 
in her ear—* He is pardoned !” restored her to life 
and happiness together—Then turning to the lov 
ers, he commanded them to go immediately to the 
chaplain to be unitéd by that tie which death onl; 
could dissolve. He often declared he felt more 
pleasure from this action than from the battle ot 
Culloden. He shed tears : but they were not thos 
of Alexander when he wept for more worlds to con 
quer. 





____ VARIETY. 





FROM THE CHRISTIAN TELESCOP! 
ADVICE TO FEMALES. 

Brighter than polished silver, more valuable thai 
Peruvian oar, more precious than the pearl of the 
sea, than the diamond in the bowels of the earth, o1 
all the shining treasures of the mines of Potosi, is 
REPUTATION to a Woman. 

As the time that is past is gone forever; as the 
word that escapeth thy lips, returneth not again 
so is the good name of a woman, when it goeth 
from her. 


Art thou beautiful as the morning, art thou come 
ly as the evening, do strangers speak thy praise, 
and thy acquaintance pour their encomiums on 
thee ? yet thy way is a narrow path, from which if 
thou strayest thou wilt never more find it out ; thy 
praises will be turned into railings, and thy enco- 
miums into keen reproach. 

Art thou placed on an eminence among th 


dat 





ghters of women, dost thou sit at the head ot 
the board, do crowds of adnurers bow down betore 
thee with reverence ’ vet thou sittest on a slender 
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thou shult be despised in the dust, and gazed at on 
high ne more. 

W ouldst thou preserve this jewel of a high price, 
let not the boaster, nor the professed betrayer, come 
near thine house. 

Encourage not a train of admirers, lest their envy 
and jealousy of each other cast an odium on thy 
conduct. 

As the way of a man on the ridge of a house, so 
is the fame of a woman among a crowd of fools; but 
the coquette is light of heart, and danceth along : 
no wonder, therefore, she falleth. 

Yet affect not to despise temptation ; the prude 
loseth her good name by the means she taketh to 
prevent it. 

Keep the appearance of evil at a distance ; for 
the show of a crime may be as fatal to thy reputa- 
tion as the reality of a transgression. 


AFRICAN MANNERS. 

Major Laing draws the following picture of Afri- 
can manners (in the capital of Soolima :) 

*‘1n domestic occupations the men and women 
appear in many respects to have changed sexes; 
with the exception of sowing and reaping, the cares 
of husbandry are entirely left to the females, while 
the men look after the dairy and milk the cows ; 
the women build houses, plaster walls, act as bar- 
bers and surgeons, while the men employ them- 
selves, as in Egypt, in washing clothes. When 
young they are in many instances exceedingly 
beautiful ; but the hard labor which they commence 
as soon as they enter the married state, and which 
may be regarded as a kind of bondage, soon des- 
troys the charms with which nature may have gift- 
ed them, and they become at an early age even 
disgustingly ugly. Like all other African females, 
they are loose in morals.” &e, 

ee 
MANNERS OF THE ANCiENTS. 

What a happy simplicity prevailed in 
ancient times, when it was the custom 
for ladies, though of the greatest dis- 
tinction, to employ themselves in useful, 
and somtimes laborious works! Every 
one knows what is told us in Scripture 
to this purpose, concerning Rebecca, Ra- 
chel, and several others. We read in 
Homer of princesses drawing themselves 
water from springs, and washing, with 
their own hands, the finest of the linen 
of their respective families. The sisters 
of Alexander the Great, who were the 
daughters of a powerful prince, employ- 
ed themselves in making clothes for 
their brothers. The celebrated Lucretia 
used to spin in the midst of her female 
attendants. Augustus, who was sove- 
reign of the world, wore, for several years 
together, no clothes but what his wife 
and sister made him. It was a custom 
in the northern parts of the world, not 
maoy years ago, for the princesses who 
then sat upon the throne, to prepare se- 
veral of the dishes at every meal. Ina 
word, needlework, the care of domestic 
affairs, and a serious and retired life, is 
the proper funétion of women, and for 
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this they were designed by Providence. 
The depravity of the age has indeed af- 
fixed to these customs, which are very 
pear as old as the creation, an idea of 
meanness and contempt; but then, what 
bas it substituted in the room of them? 
A soft indolence, a stupid idleness, frivo- 
lous conversation, vain amusements, and 
a strong passion for public shews. Let 
us compare these two characters, and 
then pronounce which of them may just- 
ly boast its being founded on good sense, 
solid judgment, and a taste for truth and 
nature. Useful industry in domestic 
employments is not inconsistent with the 
highest cultivation of the mind. 





Life is—what ? 
It is the shooting of a star, 

That gleams along the trackless air, 
And vanishes, almost ere seen, to nought. 
And such is man— 

He shines and flutters for a span, 
And is forgot. 


Life is—what ? 
It is the vermeil of the rose, 
That blooms but till the bleak wind blows, 
Then, all entomb’d in sweets, doth fade and rot. 
And such is man— 
He struts in bravery for a span, 
And is forgot. 


Life is—what ? 
It igva dew-drop of the morn, 
That quivering, hangs upon the thorn, 
Till quaff’d by sun-beams, ’tis no longer aught. 
And such is man— 
He’s steep’d in sorrow for a span, 
And melts, forgot. 


Life is—what ? 
A stone whose fall doth circles make 
On the smooth surface of the lake, 
Which spread till one and all forsake the spot. 
And such is man— 
’Midst friends, he revels for a span, 
And sinks, forgot. 


Life is—what? 
It is a bubble on the main, 
Rais’d by a little globe of rain, 
Whose air destroys the fabric it hath wrought. 
And such is man— 
Swell’d into being for a span, 
And broke, forgot. 


Life is—what ? 
A shadow on the mountain’s side 
Of rack that doth on ether ride, 
Driv’n by the northern gale, with tempests fraught. 
And such is man— 
He hangs on greatness for a span, 
And is forgot. 


Life is—what ? 
It is the sound of cannon near, 
Which strikes upon the startled ear, 
And ceases ere we can distinguish aught. 
And such is man— - 
He fights and blusters for a span, 
And is forgot. 


Life is—what ? 
It is the swallow’s sojournment, 
Who ere green summer’s robe is rent, 
Flies to some distant bourne, by instinct taught. 





And such is man— 
He rents his dwelling for a span, 
And is forgot. 


And‘ is this life ? 
Oh yes! and, bad I time to tell, 
A hundred shapes more transient still ; 


But whilst I speak, Fate whets its slaughterous knife, 


And such is man— 
While reckoning o’er life’s little span, 
Death ends the strife. 





FOR THE GARLAND. 
WOMAN. 
I love thee, Woman ! yes, indeed, 
I love thee when thou’rt kind— 
But O, bow tenderly I love, 
When virtue forms thy mind ! 


For | have felt life’s thorny wound, 
And I have shar’d its charms, 

Yet stll the sweetest bliss I’ve found, 
Was Woman in my arms. 


Beside the bed I’ve seen her sit, 
And brave Infection’s rage, 

And, with her soul-subduing care, 
The sufferer’s pain assuage. 


And I have seen, when fortune frown’d, 
By worldly cares opprest, 

Her smile appease the troubled sou!, 
And set the heart at rest. 


Yet some will say that Woman’s frail, 
And that men often rue 

The day when they unite themselves 
To what is so untrue. 


But I have heard a poet sing, 
And I believe it all— 
* Domestic love’s the only bliss 
That has survived the Fall.” E.¢ 


The foliowing beautiful lines are extrasted fro 


the “Isle of Palms,” by John Wilson, Esq. The 


present a lively picture, imagined by a mind ena 
moured of the lovely simplicity of Nature, and co 
lored by a pencil familiar with her scenes of simple 
yet sublime magnificence.— Troy Sentined. 


OQ! many are the beauteous isles 
Unknown to human eye, 

That, sleeping mid the ocean smiles, 
In happy silence lie. 

The ship may pass them in the night, 

Nor the sailors know what a lovely sight 
Is resting on the main : 

Some wandering ship who hath lost her way 

And never, or by night or day, ; 
Shall pass these isles again. 


There, groves that bloom in endless spring 
Are rustling to the radiant wing 
Of birds, in various plumage, bright 
As rainbow hues, or dawning light. 
Soft falling showers of blossoms fair 
Float ever on the fragrant air, 
Like showers of vernal snow. 
And from the fruit trees, spreading tall, 
The richly ripen’d clusters fall 
Oft as sea breezes blow. 


The sun and clouds alone possess 

The joy of all that loveliness ; 

And sweetly to each other smile— 

The live-long day—sun, cloud, and isle 

How silent lies each shelter’d bay ! 

No other visiters have they, 
To their shores of silvery sand, 

Than the waves that, murmuring in their glee, 
All hurrying in a joyful band, 

Come dancing from the sea. 








